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STATEMENT of Facts, Ge. 


| HAN pledged myſelf to the 
PuBLic, to lay before them an exact 
Statement of the Facts which occurred 
during the late unfortunate diſturb- 
ances at the THEATRE-ROYAL in this 
city, and their conſequent effects, I 
am induced at the ſame time to offer 
a few obſervations in vindication of 
my own conduct therein; which I the 
more willingly undertake, from a con- 
ſciouſneſs of the integrity of my cauſe, 
and from a full confidence of receiving 
from an impartial Public, that juſtice 
which a prejudiced combination has 

denied to me. | 
A2 WHEN 


| 
| 
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Wurd I was firſt induced to embark 
in a profeſſion to which the earlieſt 


_ infancy had witneſſed my attachment, 
my fond imagination pointed out to 


me this country as likely to be the 
moſt favourable to my youthful en- 
deavours. I fancied the laws of ho- 


ſpitality, and that kind indulgence ſo 


ſeldom refuſed to ſtrangers, would in- 


ſure me protection, aſſiſt me in my 


deſires to pleaſe, and foſter any feeble 
abilities I might hope to poſſeſs. — 
— Little did I imagine, that where I 
ſought an aſylum, I was to find per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion; — that where 
I meant to give no offence, I was to 
be injured and inſulted : But leſs did 
I expect, that, while enjoying, and 
apparently flouriſhing under the ſun- 
ſhine of public approbation, the worm 
was gnawing at the root. My con- 
{tant care had preſerved me from the 
attacks of open enemies ; but againſt 

| ſecret 
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ſecret malevolence, even Virtue has no 
protector. I have been wounded in 
the tendereſt point, and too much in- 
jured ever to admit an idea of return- 
ing to a profeſſion, in which the moſt 
rigid conduct could not ſhelter me 
from inſults I am totally incapable of 
ſubmitting to. 


ON the evening of the 8th of July, 
the day preceding the performance of 
Venice Preſerv'd, Mr Jackſon put into 
my hands the following letter, which 
he had received that morning by the 
Penny Poſt, evidently written in a dif- 
guiſed hand : — 


Six, 


Ir the parts of Jaffier and Pierre 
* are not differently caſt before to- 
'* morrow, the Play will not be allow- 
ed to go on. It is unpardonable in 


2 


(6) 


© a Manager, to thruſt a fellow inte 
a part which he muſt be ſenſible he 


is totally incapable of performing. 


Tur PuBLIc,' 


Tux above letter being anonymous, 
could have excited in me no emotions 
but of contempt, even had not the il- 
liberality of the ſtile exempted it from 
a poſſibility of receiving credit for its 
aſſumed fignature. Its threats, there- 
fore, were conſidered only as the ma- 
levolent inſinuations, to which every 
public character is ſubject, of ſecret 
and undeſerved enemies. It pained 
me for a moment; but would in future 
have been totally unnoticed, had not 
the cruel neceſſity of referring to it 
occurred. 


ON 


(7) 

ON the following evening, I came 
forward in the performance of my 
duty, and was | proceeding in it, 
when I heard ſeveral hiſſes, and the 
the cry of Off, Off! from ſome part 
of the Pit. A reception ſo unuſual 
and diſtreſſing, while it redoubled the 
applauſe from every other part of the 
houſe, naturally led me to conſider 
what could be the cauſe of it. Inſtantly 
the anonymous letter flaſhed on my 
remembrance; nor was I long before 
concluded, that the hiſſing muſt 
have proceeded from the authors of it. 
Recovering, therefore, from my em- 
barraſſment, during which the kind 
indulgence of almoſt the whole audi- 
ence had ſupported me, I advanced, 
to diſcover, if poſlible, amongſt whom 
the diſapprobation prevailed, ſuffering 
moſt ſeverely, while receiving injuries 
which I was unconſcious of ever hav- 
ing deſerved, 

| * SEVERAL 
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SEVERAL Gentlemen having called 
out, Hear him, Hear him! a ſilence 
gradually enſued ; upon which I thus 
addreſſed the audience : 


* IT would be but affectation in me 
* to pretend ignorance of the cauſe 
of this partial diſapprobation ; but 
© I ſhould — N 


Here I was interrupted by ſeveral 
hiſſes from the Pit; which being im- 
mediately drowned by the louder and 
almoſt univerſal marks of applauſe, 
I changed my intended addreſs to the 
audience in general, and, referring 
only to the author of the letter, and 
his abettors, who I was naturally 
led to imagine were my perſecutors, 
endeavouring to put their threats in 
execution, —!l ſaid, 


1 
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© I cannot wonder that ſome per- 
* ſons are averſe to my addreſſing the 
© audience, when they muſt be con- 
© ſcious, that from tay ſpeaking, a 
* ſcene of villainy wall be revealed, 
in which I fear they may find them- 
* ſelves but too deeply intereſted. 


HERE an apparently univerſal ap- 
probation followed; after which I re- 
ſumed my former addreſs to the 
audience 1n general, in which I had 
been interrupted, proceeding— But 
* I ſhould deem myſelf worthy of 
general cenſure, were I not at all 
* times, and even at this preſent un- 
* guarded and unprepared moment, 
equal to meet and to confute any ac- 
cuſation that can be adduced againſt 
* me, either regarding my conduct 
* as an actor, or as a man. — Here 
ſeveral Gentlemen exclaimed, * Im 
* ſure of it! I'll anſwer for you! | 

B * 


( 10 ) 
I know you can !'—Sllence having 
again prevailed, and no one appearing 
to accuſe me, I rejoined, © It may have 
been imagined by ſome, and which 
© I believe is the cauſe of this diſquiet, 
1 * that the part of Jaffier has been taken 
5 * from Mr Woods. I have to aflure 
© the Public, upon my honour, that by 
* a Gentleman of this Theatre (Mr 
' * Bland ſen.) who was kind enough 
* to deliver the meſſage, Mr Woods 
was offered fix weeks ago the part of 
b * Jafhier; Mr Bland being authoriſed by 
i me to ſay, that with the permiſſion 
of the Manager, if more agreeable 
* to Mr Woods, I would undertake 
the part of Pierre. The reply de- 
livered to me by Mr Bland, was 
4 * verbally this:“ Mr Fennell never 
fl * would have offered me the part of 
« Jaffier, had he not thought he could 
* have made a better part of Pierre.” 


HERE 


(: 1x 


HERE Mr Woods appeared upon 
the Stage ; and after the tumult had 
again ſubſided, during which ſeveral 
perſons cried out, Hear Mr Woods! 

he thus began: 


II I ſhould not thus, uncalled for, 
* have obtruded myſelf upon the au- 
* dience, had it not been to ſet that 
Gentleman right in one particular ; 
and I can aſſure the Public, upon 
my honour, that the part of Jaffier 
was never offered to me officially, 
but mentioned caſually by Mr Bland 
in the courſe of common converſ- 
ation.“ 


HE then added,. What Mr Fennell 
* alludes to by a ſcene of villainy, I am 
totally at a loſs to conceive ; but 
I can aſſure the Public, that a re- 
ſpectable, a very reſpectable perſon- 
* age, called at my houſe laſt night, 
B 2 * to 


( 12 ) 

to acquaint me with the intended 
* diſturbance. I was not at home; 
© but Mrs Woods, who knew my ſen- 
* timents, aſſured him, that nothing 
could be more painful to me, than 
to be the cauſe of any public diſ- 
quiet. 


HRE followed great marks of ap- 
plauſe, and I withdrew to the back 
part of the Stage, when, after ſome 
altercation 1n the front of the Houſe, 
the Manager was called for, and ap- 
peared.— 


i 

N 

i 
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Manager. I muſt confeſs I caſt 
the parts originally according to the 
beſt of my judgment; but this day 
ſe'nnight, I offered, gfficially, the part 
of Jaffier to Mr Woods. | 

Mr Woods. Lou did ſo, Sir. 

Manager. * Telling him at the 
* ſame time, that Mr Fennell had 

4 _ © always 
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always declared a preference in fav- 
our of Pierre; to which Mr Woods 
5. replied, that he would rather per- 
form Pierre,” 

Mr Woods. © Mr Jackſon certainly 
offered me the part of Jafher ; but 
© as T then had ſtudied Pierre, how- 
© ever .happy I might have been on 

this occaſion to have performed 
* Jaffier, I did not think a week ſuffi- 
cient time to recover it. 

Manager. What Mr Fennell al- 
luded to by a ſcene of villainy, I 
imagine to be this letter.“ Upon 
which I advanced, and having aſk- 
ed and obtained permiſſion of the 
Audience, was preparing to read it, 
when a perſon from the Pit cried 
out, * Let Mr Woods read it! I 
felt myſelf hurt, but ſaid nothing ; 
while others immediately exclaimed, 
Read it yourſelf! © Let Mr Fennell 
read it I was proceeding, when 
3 another ł 
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another voice called out, Then read 
© the wordt! This cruel attack on my 
veracity was felt too ſenfibly for con- 
cealment. I advanced to that part of 
the Pit from whence the voice iſſued, 
and demanded, * Who dares imagine 
© I would not?? The approbation of 
almoſt the whole audience was teſtifi- 
ed on this reply, by the moſt loud and 
lengthened applauſe: during which, 
ſomebody near me ſaid ſomething a- 
bout duty to the Public; to which I 
anſwered, © I know, and will always 
* praQtiſe, my duty to the Public, but 
* will not ſuffer myſelf to be inſulted 
* by any individual.“ After which TI 
read the letter, and then ſaid, © I now 
appeal to this Public, before whom J 
© had the honour to perform this part 
* laſt Summer; and to the Audience 
* of London, which alſo muſt be al- 
* lowed to be a judicious one, from 
f whom I received the moſt flattering 

marks 
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© marks of approbation; to both I ap- 
* peal, in contradiQtion to the authors 
© of this letter, Whether or not I am 


totally incapable of performing the 


* part I have undertaken ? 


HRE the applauſe was ſuch as 
convinced me, that I was attempting 
the part of Jaffier with the approba- 
tion of the Public, however diſcontent- 
ed ſome few individuals might ap- 


pear. 


Uro this I requeſted the permiſ- 
ſion of the audience to retire for a 
few minutes; which being obligingly 
granted, I withdrew, 


ON the next day, Thurſday 1oth, 
I received che following letter 


Str, 


( 16 ) 


© SR, 
* You will pleaſe be informed, 
that you was permitted by Us to per- 
form Faffer laſt night, not upon ac- 
count of your own merit, or of your 
* behaviour, which was aſſuming to a 
very great degree, but merely out of 
regard to Mrs Siddons, and that the 
Company might not be diſappointed 
in ſeeing her Belvidera. 

* Wex declare we have for you no 
enmity whatever, On the contrary, 
we eſteem you as a young and riſing 
Performer. But we cannot with in- 
difference ſee you unduly prefer d 
© to parts which have been long and 
* moſt worthily in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr Woods, who is every way inti- 
* tled to our favour, and whoſe well 
© known merit WE will protect, in 
* defiance of the malice or arbitrary 
will of a Manager, who, having no 
| merit 
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* * * 


(.997 
merit as a Player huaſelf, ſeems to 
© be incapable of diſtinguiſhing it in 
others. 


* ALTHOUGH we regard you much, 
* yet we, as independent judges, can- 
not allow any Player to dictate to ws, 
or to force himſelf upon us, becauſe, 
* as he alledges, he was well receiv'd 
© in the part elſewhere, Refle upon 
this; and if ſo, we will not again 
* ſee you in the diſtreſſing ſituation 
* of laſt night. Regard the admoni- 
* tions, and gain the approbation of 


* Iu PUBLIC, 
* Edinburgh, 10 July 1788. 


SOME time after, I received the fol- 
lowing, of no date: 


Sin, by g—d. 
* if you Take any more, 
* of Mr Woods Parts, you wold bet- 
ter not be in Edinr, for by him that 
C * made 


/ 


** 


made you a gentelman as you Call 
* yourſelf, I, will Brick every Bone 
© in your Bodey, & uſe you like a 
* Scounderll, as you are, and. in the 
Men time 

* I am yours 


© A GENTELMAN. 


I ſhould have a 

| made Appolgay for 
the Peppr and writing 
but any thing is good 
anuaf for a Villin. 


R R aA M _ 2 


Mr JAckso received the follow- 
ing ;— | 


* Edinburgh, 10th July 1788. 
* SIR, 3 
* You muſt be ſenſible your re- 


cent conduct as Manager, has given 


much diſſatisfaction; and you may 


* be aſſured, that nothing but reſpect 
* to 


( 19 ) 


to Mrs Siddons could have procured 
a tolerance for laſt night's perform- 
ance, Be not therefore raſh enough 
again to try the experiment; as we 
ſolemnly declare, we will not ſuffer 


your 1gnorance or ill-will to force 
upon us abilities at beſt doubrful, 
in place of thoſe which we have ſo 
often witneſſed with univerſal ap- 
plauſe, If any ſuch attempt is made 
in future, dread the vengeance of 


TRE PUBLIC,” 


© OIR, 


* LasT night began what I ſuſ- 
pea will not end much to your cre- 
dit, and, I am ſure, ſtill leſs to your 
profit. You gave a character, in which 
it is well known by every judge that 
Mr Woods excels, to a Gentleman 
who, excepting in a very few places, 
* did nothing but puff it away with 
| C 2 * mere 
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mere ranting. To make a man act 
a ſecond part to ſo weak a hand, 
who has long and deſervedly been 
© conſidered in a different light, is an 
© inſult to the Public. Beſides, there 
© are ſurmiſes of a different kind, and 
* {till worſe. But be aſſured from the 
author of this letter, who is equally 
unacquainted with all of you but 
from your merits, that the next time 
ſuch a preference 1s given, or ſup- 
poſed to be given, the Play will be 
ſtopped, and you and your favourites 
hiſſed from the Theatre. 


* 


© CANnDIDUS, 
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* Thurſday morning, 


* P.S. By every means that are pro- 
© per, encourage a young man, 
but never to the prejudice of 
older and better actors.“ 


(ve 3 


I SHOULD not have noticed the fore- 
going letters (which I confeſs I am 


aſhamed of doing) had it not been to 
juſtify myſelf in the idea I have of the 


party as it was originally formed, and 
to prove upon what {light pretences a 
perſecution began, which was ſupport- 
ed by miſrepreſentations, and ended 
in the total oppreſſion of a character to 
whom no one could advance and ſay, 


You have done me wrong. 


ON Saturday the 12th inſtant, in 
conſequence of the above letters, and 
the accounts I had gathered from report 
of the intentions of the adverſe party, 
I had prepared, and meant to have 
ſpoken, if called upon, the following 
addreſs, which, as I ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to refer to it, I beg leave to 
inſert, — 


© LADIES 


( 22 ) 


* Lapirs and GENTLEMEN, 


© I muſt confeſs, that after having 
received the univerſal approbation 
of the audience to my conduct on 
* Wedneſday evening, when I was 
* informed, that upon a ſevere ex- 
ami ation of what I had ſaid when 
called upon at an unguarded and un- 
prepared moment, it was found, that 
my words might be ſo twiſted from 
© my original meaning, as to imply 
oy my diſreſpect to the audience. I moſt 
* ſenſibly felt it. That I ſhould be 
* thought capable of ſuch black ingra- 
© titude to a Public, to which I ſub- 
* mitted the exertion of my abilities, 
* and from which I had ever received, 
* and was daily receiving, the moſt 
* obliging attention and applauſe, was 
a ſhock too powerful not to excite 
the moſt piercing ſenſations of ſor- 


* row and regret, 
* But 


( a3 ) 


But when I afterwards was in- 
formed, that it was to be adduced 
to me, that I had abſolutely inſulted 
the audience, and was to be called 
upon to apologize for that inſult, I 
regarded the impoſſibility of it in ſo 
ſtrong a light, that any confutation 
appeared totally unneceſſary, and 
any apology incompatible with pro- 
priety. My ſentiments on that diſ- 
agreeable occaſion, were ſuch as 
I have at this moment, and ſuch as 
at any moment I would ſcorn to re- 
preſs; but leſt, from the unpre- 
pared and confuſed ſtile in which 
they were delivered, any miſrepre- 
{ſentation or miſconception of my 
conduct may have crept abroad, 
I think it a duty I owe to the Public, 
and myſelf, to obviate them all ; 
and I here publicly declare, that 
I have always cheriſhed, and muſt 
ever feel, the higheſt reſpect for the 

x * Audience 
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* Audience of Edinburgh, and that 


. 


c 


nothing could be more diſtant from 
my intentions, than to ſhew to them 
the leaſt appearance of di/re/peF. 

I flatter myſelf, therefore, that 
I ſtand perfectly acquitted in the 
eyes and hearts of the whole Audi- 
ence; and that in obtaining their 
acquittal, I have not forfeited my 
title to their eſteem, by having acted 
in any way derogatory to my cha- 
racter as a gentleman and a man of 
honour.” 


ON Saturday the 12th inſtant, pre- 


vious to the performance of Iſabella, 
the manager was called for, and in- 
formed that I was deſired to appear 
on the ſtage. This Mr Jackſon im- 
mediately communicated to me; in 
conſequence of which I came forward, 
and after the tumult which a mixture 


of 
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of biſling and applauſe occaſioned, had 
_ ſubſided, I faid, 


Wir the greateſt reſpec for this 
* Audience, I now advance, to be in- 
formed why I am called before you. 


Some perſons exclaimed for an 
* apology,” when there was immedi- 
ately an almoſt univerſal cry of * No 
* apology ! together with the loudeſt 
applauſe. However, as the hiſſing ſtill 
continued, I replied, © An apology for 
what?“ Many gentlemen inſtantly 
exclaimed, * for nothing.” * You have 
done nothing wrong.“ Tou have 
never offended. To which almoſt the 
whole audience gave their ſanction. 
During which a perſon near me called 
out, Account for the ſcene of vil- 
lainy!' To which I replied, Is it the 
author of it that calls upon me? The 
tumult having again ſubſided, I ad- 
vanced, and ſaid, 
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© Have I any accuſer ? 
NO ONE APPEARED ! 


OBsERVING which, after a ſhort 
pauſe, I added, 
* As it ſeems to be the prevailing 


© opinion of this audience that I have 


* committed no offence, I cannot think 
* of making any apology. 


Tuis being received by the ſtrongeſt 
marks of fatisfation and ſupport, in 
gratitude to that Public which had ſo 
Iberally protected me, I once more 
advanced, and added, 


It has given me the moſt painful, 


* 


concern, in having been thought 


A 


capable of intending the leaſt diſre- 


ſpe to an audience from which I 


* 


have at all times received the moſt 


* 


flattering and engaging marks of 
* attention and applauſe.' Here the 
approbation was loud, general, and 
laſting :; 


. 
laſting: Upon which I withdrew, im- 
agining that I had acquitted myſelf 
to the ſatis faction of the whole houſe; 
and I had every reaſon to be confirm- 
ed in my opinion, when, returning to 
the Stage in the performance of my 


part, I was received by the loudeſt ac- 
clamations and huzzas, 


ON the Monday following, when I 
had hoped every diſquiet had been 
concluded, I was ſurpriſed to find that 
a more formidable party had aſſem- 
| bled, conſiſting chiefly of the younger 
branches of the Law. Ill-founded re- 
ports had been circulated; my conduct 
had been miſrepreſented ; and combi- 
nations had been formed, determined 
to carry by force, what they had before 
failed in by juſtice. Different meetings 
had been appointed, from whence they 
ſallied forth to the deſtruction of the 
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fortitude of a ſingle man, whoſe con- 
ſcious innocence, and the ſupport of 
the Public, had prevented him from 
making conceſſions which would have 
diſgraced him. 


Uro my coming forward to ſpeak 
the prologue to the Lalian Lover, I was 
conſequently received by the hiſſes 
and catcalls of their ſtationed parties 


in the Pit; while I was ſupported, if 


not by an equal number there, by al- 
moſt every individual in the Boxes, 
and other parts of the houſe. In this 
cruel ſituation I remained for more 
than half an hour, making frequent 
attempts to ſpeak the prologue, which 
was immediately impeded by the hiſſes 
of the adverſe party, who were fre- 
quently called upon to adduce the cauſe 
of their creating the diſturbance; which 
no one being willing or able to ad- 
vance, the PuBLIc inſiſted that the 

per- 
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performance ſhould be no longer de- 
layed. Still there was a cry of * Off, 
* Off! Upon which I faid, © If any 
« gentleman will ſtand forward, and 
© be anſwerable for the conſequences, 
I will withdraw.“ Being extremely 
deſirous of procuring the public peace 
by diſcovering the authors of the con- 

ſpiracy, hoping thereby to obtain the 
knowledge of, and at once to obviate 
the cauſe of it, which I was convinced 
muſt have originated in impropriety: 
ſtill no one appeared. Upon which I 
added, If they who are concerned 
in it are aſhamed of their cauſe, I 
* entreat that they will drop it, and 
ſuffer me to proceed in wy duty; 
but if not, let ſome one ſtand forth 
* and ſupport it.” Still they hiſſed, 
but no perſon would ſtand forth; when 
the diſpute becoming more violent, 
ſeveral blows were received on either 
ſide. Upon which many gentlemen 


leaped 
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leaped from the Boxes into the pit, 
which was quickly reſtored to ſome 
degree of tranquillity. When the tu- 

mult had ſubſided, during which I 
felt all the agonies a feeling heart is 
capable of, one of the party which 
was inimical to me ſtood forward, and 
put ſome queſtions to me I could not 
diſtinctly hear. I aſked him if he 
ſtood forward as the author of this 
conſpiracy, or was concerned in it? 
He denied both, but profeſſed that he 
ſtood up to expreſs the intentions of 
my adverſaries, which were to demand 
an apology. How juſt, how generous 


was ſuch a demand, after my having 
been twice acquitted by the Public, of 


commuting the offence for which the 
apology was demanded! I, however, 
replied, © that even admitting that any 
* unguarded expreſſion had offended 
* the Audience on Wedneſday laſt, it 
would be an additional inſult to 


them, 
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them, and a great diſreſpect to their 
© deciſion, and that of the Audience 
* on Saturday laſt, to make an apology 
* at this time for any words that may 
© have dropped from me in their pre- 


* ſence, which they did not think pro- 
per to call me to an account for, and 


which apology I had been ſupported 
in refuſing, as n on Sa- 
turday laſt.” 


UPon which the gentleman reſumed 
his oration, aſſuring me, that although 
I had been acquitted and ſupported by 
the Audience, that Audience was not 
the Public; that the gentlemen re- 
fident, alluding I imagine to the pro- 
feſſion of the Law, only were to be 
conſidered as the Public, who having 
thought themſelves affronted, inſiſted 
upon an apology. He was then pro- 
ceeding in the aſſertion of a circum- 
ſtance which he had miſconcei ved, 

viz, That I had confeſſed having in- 


ſulted 
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ſulted the Audience; when he was 
ſtopped by the cry of No, No! and 
ſuffered to ſpeak no more. 


I was then called for to repeat 
what I had ſaid on Saturday, which, 
as nearly as my recollection would 
admit of, I did. After which, Sir 
John Dalrymple ſtood forward, and 
_ addreſſed me :—* Mr Fennell, I 

* am your friend, and fit amongſt 
* thoſe who are your friends: The ex- 
_ © preſſion © villainy, which you made 
© uſe of on Wedneſday laſt, was a 
© raſh one, but excuſable in one whoſe 
mind was hurt, and who was con- 
* ſcious of being a Gentleman. How- 
© ever, I give you my advice to make 
* ſore {light conceſſions to that part 
© of the Audience who have taken 

* offence, who will overlook what is 
| * paſt, and the Play will be ſuffered 


to go on,” 


To 


(an 1 


To which I replied, © I never in- 
* tended to offend the Audience; the 
term villainy was addreſſed only to 


A 


the authors of the anonymous letter 
© IT had received.“ Still there was a 


great diſturbance : the confuſion hav- 
ing been ſo great, few perſons had 
heard what I had ſaid; when, after 
enquiring amongſt themſelves con- 
cerning it, a Gentleman begged that 
I would anſwer one queſtion, which 
ought to, and probably would, ſatisfy 
the diſpleaſed part of the Audience. 


SILENCE being obtained, he thus 
addreſſed me: 
Mx FENNELL, 

Wu you made uſe of the 
term a ſcene of villainy, it was ad- 
dreſſed to the author of the anony- 
mous letter, and his abettors, and to 


them only, and not to the Audience 
in general, was it not?? To which I 
E replied, 
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replied, * Undoubtedly.“ Upon which 
many of the oppoſite party exclaimed 
immediately, Enough, Mr Fennell : 
© you have ſaid enough. Huzza Mr 
* Fennell; and a general applauſe 


enſued. 


I then ſpoke the Prologue; and a- 
gain, from the applauſe I received, 
imagined that I had ſaid every thing 
a man could ſay, and ought to have 


ſaid, and had perfectly ſatisfied every 
opponent. 


Bur, on the following day, I was 
informed that there was a paper ſigned 
in the Parliament- Houſe, by the Soli- 
citor, the Dean of Faculty, and many 
Gentlemen of the Law, infiſting upon 
the moſt ample apology for my con- 


duct, or being diſmiſſed from the 


Theatre. I went to the Parliament 
Square; but could hear nothing of it. 


I 


. 


I took the liberty of waiting on the 
Lord Advocate, wiſhing to be heard 


before ſuch violent ſteps were taken. 
With his Lordſhip I found the Solici- 


tor, to whom I mentioned every cir» 
cumſtance that had occurred, and the 
Addreſs I intended to have ſpoken on 
Saturday, had the confuſion permitted 
me. When I had ſtated my caſe to 
his Lordſhip and the Solicitor, the 
Solicitor confeſſed that he had heard 
a quite different ſtatement that morn- 
ing. Conſcious of my own integrity, 
I was convinced it could be miſrepre- 
ſentations alone that could have pro- 
cured me ſuch reſpectable enemies. 
I was waiting next morning for a 
Gentleman 1n the Library of the Par- 
lament Houſe, when I was called in 
+ betore a Committee, conſiſting of the 
Lord Advocate, the Solicitor, and ſe- 
veral Gentlemen of the Law whom 1I 


did not know, To them I read, having 
'E 2 it 
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it by accident in my pocket, the Ad- 
dreſs I menrioned the day before to 
the Solicitor. It was agreed that that 
addreſs would have anſwered on Sa- 
turday, but would not then. And 
after much converſation, when they 
found me reſolved to make no farther 
conceſſions, the Committee was dif- 
ſolved. In a few hours after, Mr Jack- 
ſon ſhewed me the following letter, 
ſigned by the Solicitor, the Dean of 
Faculty, and a number of Advocates 
and Writers ; but, as I am credibly 
inform'd, (I cannot ſay it from my 
own knowledge, having been refuſed 
the fight of the liſt of names), ſigned 
by no one Gentleman independent of 
the Law. The names annexed to the 


paper, were about one hundred and 
thirty. | 


E. Ainburgb, 


* 
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* Edinburgh, 15th July 1788. 
© SIR, 

Wr are of opinion that Mr 
Fennell's late deportment to the Pu- 
blic, and your conduct as Manager 
with regard to that matter, require 
a very ample apology from both, 
teſtifying your deep regret for hav- 
ing failed in the reſpect due to 
them; and that if Mr Fennell re- 
fuſes to make ſuch an apology, you 
ought immediately to diſmiſs him. 
And we take this method of intimat- 
ing to you, that if this opinion is 
not complied with, either by mak- 
ing the apology ſuggeſted on Wed- 
neſday evening, or diſmiſſing Mr 
Fennell, that neither we, nor our fa- 
milies, will henceforth frequent your 
Theatre, or ſhew you any counte- 
nance as Manager; except that, from 
our high regard to Mrs Siddons, we 


* ſhall 
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* ſhall poſtpone executing our reſolu- 
© tion till her engagement expires.” 


I need not deſcant on the 1njuſtice 
of the above epiſtle; but the laſt ſen- 
tence of it cannot be ſuffered to re- 
main unnoticed. The extreme deli- 
cacy of the ſentiment with regard to 
my ſituation, and diſintereſtedneſs to 
their own, claim from me ſuch tri- 
butes of gratitude, that, to paſs over it 
in filence, would argue an inſenſibility 
I never wiſh to be thought capable 
of. To be endured on the Stage, out 
of their profeſſed regard to another, 
however amiable, muſt undoubtedly, 
to a man of feeling, afford the higheſt 
ſatis faction; and to remain in a ſitua- 
tion where he ceafes to be reſpected, 
muſt be, to a man of honour, the 
height of happineſs, 
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I have now laid before the Public 


what J believe to be a juſt and impar- 
tial recital of Fats. With regard to 


any idle reports that may have been 
induſtriouſly circulated, I have no- 
thing to add, bur, 


© What State, what Sex. what Excellence of Mind, 
© Fer found an Armour againſt CAL UM? 

© Give the moſt monſtrous Slander but a birth, 
© Folly ſhall own, and Malice cheriſh it : 

© It moves but my Contempt, 


HAVING hitherto, as far as my 
own recollection, with the aſſiſtance 
of others, has enabled me, delivered 
to the Public an exact and impartial 
account of every the leaſt important 
circumſtance that occurred during the 
late unfortunate diſputes, I have to 


requeſt its indulgence, while I obtrude 
a few obſervations on their reſpective 
cauſes ; 
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cauſes ; comparing which with the 
effects they have produced, I make no 
doubt I ſhall not only exculpate my- 
ſelf totally from any 1mputation of 
obſtinacy or diſreſpect in making no 
conceſſions, but prove ſatisfactorily, 
that even before the ſignature of the 
letter to Mr Jackſon, I was the offend- 
ed and injured perſon. 


I flatter myſelf the Public will do 
me the honour to acknowledge, that 
before this diſtreſſing occaſion, my 
demeanour to the Audience was at all 
times marked with the ſtrongeſt traits 
of reſpect and gratitude: my actions 


were at all times, from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of rectitude, ſo open to the eye 
of obſervation, and at the ſame time 
ſo carefully ſolicitous to deſerve and 
obtain the eſteem I wiſhed, that the 


leaſt ſhadow of offence never could 
': II 
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be adduced againſt me. My conduct 
in the interior part of my profeſſion, 
was at all times attentive; no impunc- 
tuality had ever ſubjected me to re- 
proach, I was anxious to pleaſe thoſe 
whom I had the greateſt reaſons to 
reſpect. From what motives therefore 
could I be thought capable of offer- 
ing offence ?--From wantonneſs? or 
ignorance ?-- Common ſenſe denies the 
poſſibility of the former ; and the lat- 
ter, I flatter myſelf, my education had 


prevented. 


ADMITTING, therefore, as I hope it 
muſt be by all, that I could have 
formed no premeditated defign of of- 
fending the Audience, my conduct, 
when interrupted in the performance 
of my duty, muſt have been at that 
time relative to their own. I came 
forward in the character of Jaffer ; 


whether or not it was adapted to my 
F abilities, 
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abilities, was not my conſideration, 
nor was I to be accounted anſwerable 
for aſſuming it. The part was allot- 
ed to me by the Manager, and it was 
my duty to repreſent it, Why then 
was I attacked? Why was not the 
Manager previoully called for by thoſe 
zealous partizans who imagined Mr 
Woods injured by my appearing 1n a 
part, which in fact I had not done 
but in conſequence of his refuſing it? 
Or upon my demanding my accuſa- 
tion, if I had done wrong, or had 
been thought to have done ſo, why 
had I no accuſer? From this and 
ſeveral conſequent circumſtances, I 
am induced to believe, that the de- 
ſigns of the party (by what motives 
they were inſtigated may ſtill remain 
doubtful) were not ſo benevolent as 
their pretence inferred. I am afraid 
they have ſucceeded but too much to 
their ſatisfaction: they knew the ori- 

| ginal 
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zinal weakneſs of their cauſe, that an 
unjuſt prejudice only was the ſupport 
of it; that it might be ſtrengthened 
by filently prolonging it, but if too 
ſoon revealed, it muſt inevitably fall. 


Wu Ar opinion could I have formed 


of a party, of which the firſt informa- | 


tion I received was by means of an 
anonymous letter, couched in the moſt 
illiberal and abuſive terms, and whoſe 
conduct in the Theatre was vulnerat- 
ing only in concealment? Could I 
have imagined, that any party actuat- 
ed by honourable motives, would in- 
jure under the ſhelter of obſcurity ? 
or that any one gentleman whom 
chance or miſrepreſentation may have 


made my enemy, would have ſent a 


letter infamous as the one before al- 
luded to? Convinced therefore of the 
baſeneſs of the deſign, I pronounced it 
to be © a ſcene of villainy;” and called 


F 2 upon 
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upon the authors, in the preſence of 
that Public they had inſulted, by aſ- 
ſuming its ſignature to avow them- 
ſelves. No one appeared. Whom, there- 
fore, could I offend, but ſuch as were too 
conſcious of deſerving the opprobrium 
to confeſs themſelves in public the 
ſupporters of their cauſe ?—Had there 
been one amongſt the few at that time 
diſſatisfied, who could have diſowned 
any concern in the letter, why did 
not he ſtand forward to explain the 
cauſe of his diſapprobation ? — My 
words and actions were open to public 
examination, and ſo ſhould have been 
thoſe of my accuſers: But, on the con- 
trary, the ſnake was concealed in the 
graſs ; nor could I ever diſcover it, 
tho' it had ſtung me.— 

the perſecution carried on for three 
ſucceſſive nights, without my know- 


Thus was 


ledge of any one of my perſecutors, 
from 
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from whom I might hear my accuſ- 
ation, and to whom I might plead my 
cauſe, Miſrepreſentations prevailed, 
where the voice of Truth could gain no 
admiſſion, or where, being admitted, ir 

pleaded but too feebly againſt the roar- 
ings of prejudice, to be attended to.— 
In the Court of Juſtice, Perſecution, 
where firſt it ſhould have been cruſh'd, - 
was nurſed by Calumny, till it grew 
too powerful not to overwhelm me; 
and then, and not till then, it burſt to 
light. When J had been judged, I firſt 
knew my judges : When I had been 
condemned, I firſt heard of my accuſ- 
ation : Then firſt I diſcovered that an 
explanation of my conduct had been 
neceſſary, ſince it had originated from 
feelings of which my perſecutors had 
proved themſelves entirely ignorant,-- 


the common feelings of Humanity! 


— , 7 ‚ — 
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I cannot but reflect with horror on 
the powerful influence of ſecret and 
malevolent inſinuations, when I con- 
ſider that a combination, which was 
at firſt promoted by the moſt deſpic- 
able of men, the writers of anonymous 
abuſive letters, was gradually by the 
power of malice and unjuſt repreſent- 
ations increaſed, till at length it was 
owned and ſupported by Gentlemen 
of great reſpectability in the Law, 


Wiru what juſtice any one profeſ- 
fion or denominatian of men can in 
a large metropolis arrogate to them- 
ſelves the ſole and excluſive appellation 
of the Public, in abſolute contradic- 
tion to the ſentiments of other pro- 
feſſions, and inhabitants much more 
numerous, and at the lame time equal- 
ly reſpectable, is not for me to deter- 
mine; the propriety of it was ſeen, and 
the neceſſity of ſubmitting to it oc- 

caſioned 
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caſioned my withdrawing : But it is 
incumbent on me to vindicate myſelt, 
in refuſing to ſubmit to any particu- 
lar ſet of men whatever ; the Peaſant 
claims the#ſame- duty from an Actor 
as the Lord, being part of the com- 
munity : Are, then, the voices of hun- 
dreds, to drown or over-rule thoſe of 
thoutands? or, are the whims, the pre- 
judices of any ſet of men, to be the 
rule of conduct to thoſe whoſe rank 
in life entitle them to judge for, and 
conſider themſelves at leaſt a part of 
the Public? Are the middling claſs of 
inhabitants, by far the moſt numerous, 
and, I may venture to ſay, the beſt ſup- 
port of the Theatre in this and every 
other metropolis, are they to be eſteem- 
ed as nothing, or as people whoſe opi- 
nions are of no importance? It was 
my duty as an Actor to conſider the 
opinions of every rank of men; which 


having 
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having been decidedly in favour of my 
conduct for three ſucceſſive nights, 
gave me reaſon to conclude, that the 
Public did not conceive themſelves 
treated with diĩſreſpect. To the Public, 
therefore, who had acquitted me, no 
apology was neceſſary, Why then 
ſhould the Gentlemen of the Law, 
and they only, conſider themſelves 
affronted? why ſhould they 1magine 
that the term villainy applied to them? 
were they concerned in the letter ? 


WHATEVER was the cauſe of this 
perſecution, the effect has been moſt 
ſeverely felt. I have been obliged to 
quit, by a moſt cruel combination, 


for ever, a profeſſion, which 


© How I have loved, 
All my neglected Duties of the World, 
© Friends, Parents, Intereſt, Country, all forgotten, 


© Cry out againſt me, now I count th' exchange, 


And find all barter'd— — 
| For 
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For the moſt exquiſite ſenſations of 
anxiety at being even innocently the 
object which the ſhafts of malice have 
not found invulnerable,—But let it not 
be imagined, that while I am arraign- 


ing the injuſtice of my perſecutors, 
my ſufferings can give riſe to an un- 
worthy reflection on the honourable 


profeſſion of which they are mem- 


bers : It 1s of the men who ſigned 
the letter to Mr Jackſon, and not-of 
their profeſſion, which I muſt ever 
reſpect, that I complain. I am happy 
to reflect, that amongſt the whole 
Profeſſion, One hundred and thirty 
only could be induced to fign it: 
Some of whom ſigned it without 
reading it, and others from the 
fancied neceſſity of conforming to 
what they imagined to be the com- 
mon cauſe. How far their wiſhes 
are gratified, I cannot tell; but of this 
I am but too ſure, that was their in- 

= tent 
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tent to awaken in me a ſenſe of the 
keeneſt ſufferings of humanity, in 
that they have ſucceeded : was their 
intent to contraſt with their own, the 
avowed opinions and open actions of 
my friends, in that they have ſuc- 
ceeded: but if it was to increaſe their 
credit and reſpectability, I fear they 
have not yet arrived at that pin- 
nacle of their ambition. To depreſs 
a man who never did them | wrong; 
to ſupport an unjuſt cauſe, which 


originated with the moſt deſpicable 


of men; to attempt to carry by vio- 


lent combinations, what juſtice was 
unequal to the execution of; are not 
the roads moſt likely to lead them 
to honour or approbation. Prejudice 
may for a while repreſs the dictates 
of humanity; but it cannot utterly 
deſtroy them. If they are, as they 
pretended to be, the Public, under 
whoſe auſpices merit is to ſucceed 


and 


1 


and flouriſh, why did they ſeek to 
cruſh, or render unworthy of their 
protection, the object, who, from his 
inexperience in his profeſſion, had the 


moſt claim to it? Or how could they 
expect from the Actor, the expreſſion 
of thoſe feelings they deny to him as 


a man? Or how can he be taught to 
repreſent the injuries of others, when 
he is inſenſible of thoſe offered to him- 
Telf? It is from our own feelings alone 
we draw the inference of what ſimilar 
feelings, acted upon by ſimilar cauſes, 
will produce in others. If, then, I 
could patiently have ſubmitted to the 
inſults of individuals, where could 
they have expected to find the ſenſibi- 
lity neceſſary to depict the images of 
Jaffier's diſtreſs ? The ſenſations of 
bodily pain, naturally excite exclama- 
tions of diſtreſs ; and ſhall the nobler 
part of man, the intelligence of right 
or wrong, be wounded without com- 

= ep plaint ? 
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plaint ? The man that is the cauſe of 


exciting paſſions in another, productive 
of unfortunate, but natural conſe- 
_ quences, which never could have ex- 
iſted without the provocation, 1s ſure- 
ly, of the two, the moſt to blame. As 
wiſely may we ſay to the lamb, I will 
wound you, but you ſhall not bleed, 
Las to the man of honour, I will in- 


fult you, but you ſhall not reply. 


To raiſe, and not to debaſe, ſhould 
be the object of every humane mind. 
I muſt confeſs, the man that dares to 
rely on his own honour, and the inte- 
grity of his conduct, is the leaſt de- 
pendent. If ſuch demeanour has de- 
prived me of their countenance, that 
ſurely muſt tend more to their diſ- 
grace than my own. To bend and 
cringe, have never been the means of 
ſucceſs that I have wiſhed to adopt. 
1 muſt by upright conduct deſerve, 


or 
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or I never will receive favour; and 
what I originally refuſed from prin- 
ciple, I never could be induced to 
grant from fear, To make an apology 
for an offence I never had committed, 
ſeemed to me an act of cowardice. 
Had I been ſenſible of having com- 
mitted an offence, an apology ſhould 
not have been called for: It ſhould 
have been voluntarily offered, having 
ever deemed it more the characteriſtic 
of an enlightened and brave mind, to 
apologize for an offence, than by an 
1]|-judged perſeverance, to continue in 
the commiſſion of it. 


I cannot take my leave of the Public, 
without feeling and expreſſing the 
moſt heart- felt gratitude for their very 
indulgent ſupport on this and every 
former occaſion, regretting moſt ſe- 
verely the cauſe which will ever again 


deprive me of the power of ſoliciting 
their 
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their patronage in a public capacity, 
but till hoping to enjoy their undi- 
miniſhed eſteem as a private character, 
If I have been blinded by a too fond 
attachment to a profeſſion for which 
I was unqualified, I am young, and 
may hope forgiveneſs, The veil 1s 
now removed; and I have only to 
with it had been torn from my eyes 
leſs rudely. 


JAMES FENNELL. 


Warkrk's HoTEL, 
July 24. 1788. 
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